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tolerable and finally welcome. We may be
sure that whatever schools of thought may
hereafter prevail in the English Church,
they will need the same protection of an
assured tenure against the same prejudice
of older men in authority.

The less official members of the Evangelical
party 'did little for the advancement of
thought or knowledge. Little indeed could
be expected from a body which was swept off
its feet into frantic terror at Bishop Blom-
field's attempt of 1842 to secure a minimum
of uniformity by requiring the use of the
surplice in the pulpit, and ordering some few
other changes in the conduct of worship.
It is probable that if regularity had been
at that time attained on the Evangelical
side the opposite party would have submitted
in their turn to a fixed standard of observance.
But in 1846 Blomfield was compelled by wide-
spread and sometimes scandalous resistance
to withdraw his directions, and an example
of successful insubordination had been set
upon which the " Ritualists " were soon to
improve. After this episode the Evangelicals,
apart from their steady work which does not
lend itself to narration, from their philan-
thropy, in which Lord Shaftesbmy was
conspicuous, and from their expanding mis-